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plays, had predigested many a novel and chronicle story
for his use, but had been unable to transfuse the blood of
life into character or the blank verse of dramatic speech.
Marlowe, with a command of character and poetry far
exceeding theirs, lacked their industry and constructive
ability. Shakespeare was a better poet than Marlowe, a
better dramatic craftsman than Peele, Greene, or Kyd, a
better wit than Lyly; and from the first he spoke through
the lips of men and women beside whom their puppets
squeaked or bellowed like ghosts in vizards.
He had the pull in something else than native genius.
They were dramatists writing for cc common players " whom
they despised; he was a player writing for his fellows, whom
he knew and studied as a modern sports captain knows and
studies the individuals of his team. There is plenty of
evidence of his loving care in this matter. About the end
of the century, for example, he was making capital out of a
small boy with a very lively personality, who played Maria,
" the youngest wren of nine," in Twelfth Mgkt, Robin the
" eyas-musket" in The Merry Wives, and the page before
whom Falstaff walked in 2 Henry IV " like a sow that hath
overwhelmed all her litter but one." Then there was the
tall thin-faced man whose comical figure and profile give
point to a score of allusion^ Vhp is in turn Pinch, Holofernes,
Slender, Aguecheek, and whom we see most clearly perhaps
in King John, where he is given the part of the Bastard's
legitimate brother in the opening scene, in order that his
face like " a half-faced groat," his legs like " riding-rods,"
and his arms like " eel-skins stuffed " might serve as a foil
to the mighty limbs and " large composition ** of Goeur-
de-Lion's son. In the latter we may, no doubt, catch sight
of Burbadge himself, the chief actor of the company, who
excelled as the bluff soldierman or whimsical rudesby, and
for whom Shakespeare created Berowne and Petruchio,
Benedick and Henry V, all rough wooers. To him also
may probably be assigned the part of Bottom in The
Midsummer Nighfs Dream, of Sir Toby in Twelfth Night, and
of Falstaff himself, parts which likewise go well with a great
frame and a roistering manner.
But intimacy with his fellows taught Shakespeare much
more than the theatrical possibilities of their physical idio-
syncrasies. From them also he caught the trick of character-
making. For it is noteworthy that, apart from the " cards "